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The paradox of Christian civilization is its wars. The 
amazing wonder of human history is its incongruous 
spear-stickings and blood-lettings. But the distressing 
cost in wealth, the unhappy expense in terms of per- 
verted judgments, the encouraging though slow evolu- 
tion of a truer conception of life, the rise of effective 
peace agencies on every hand, — ^these not only make for 
an improvement in an intolerable world situation, they 
forespeak the inevitable doom of international wars. 
Let us look briefly at each of these four factors. 

I. 

THE COST IN MONEY. 

Irrelevant though it may seem to be, we may well 
pause and reiterate the meaning of war to us in terms 
of money. To fire one of our big navy guns once, for 
example, costs the equivalent of a respectable home. To 
fire it twice costs enough to meet every essential expense 
of a college education. To fire it three times costs the 
equivalent of a minister's competency or school teacher's 
salary for over a decade. 

The money spent for one battleship would build a 
thousand locomotives, or fit 75,000 persons for a trade, 
or build a fine macadam road from New York to Wash- 
ington and thence on to Gettysburg, or erect two Con- 
gressional Libraries, or dredge the longed-for six-foot 
channel in the Mississippi Eiver half way from St. 
Louis to St. Paul. The money spent in the construc- 
tion of one battleship would erect a dozen Washington 
monuments, or float fifteen first-class vessels for our 
merchant marine, or create an Appalachian Forest Ee- 
serve, with all that that would mean in terms of water 
and timber and soil; it would give a college education 
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to 24,000 persons, or pay the entire expense of running 
the public schools of a city with 100,000 inhabitants for 
over a quarter of a century; it would much more than 
build three Washington Union Stations, or meet the 
pay-roll of the TJ. S. Government for six months, or run 
the entire diplomatic and consular service of the United 
States for four years, or support 8,000 college profess- 
ors for one year at $2,000 each. Not including coal, 
ammunition, pistols, clothing, food, our latest battleships 
cost over $16,000,000. Two hundred million dollars a 
year for ten years would protect the Mississippi and Ohio 
flood districts and release millions of acres for productive 
uses. Our present army and navy bill would irrigate 
forty million acres of new land and place a million of 
new families on a million new farms within a decade. 

We have spent nearly two billions of dollars on our 
navy alone within the last thirty years. During the last 
decade we have spent upon warships one-half billion dol- 
lars more than France, one-half billion more than Ger- 
many, and one billion dollars more than Japan. The 
significant fact is that no nation save England has a po- 
tential navy power as great as ours. 

Our pension appropriation bill for the present year is 
considerably over $180,000,000. Since the Civil War, 
pensions alone have cost us over four billions of dollars. 
With the money spent for war in this country we could 
keep one and one-half million students in college. For 
every dollar spent for education in the United States 
$1 .25 is spent because of war. 

Within the last thirty-five years our army, navy, and 
pension bills aggregate nearly fifteen billion dollars, 
which is fifteen times the total value of all school prop- 
erties in the United States. A little over 20 per cent of 
this has been spent upon the army, nearly 12 per cent 
upon the navy, over 28 per cent upon pensions, and 
nearly 11 per cent in interest. Since 1872 our army and 
navy bill has increased 331 per cent, which is far in ex- 
cess of any other nation *s percentage of increase save 
Germany. 

For running our Government each Consrress is now 
apnropriating fifty-four and one-half million over two 
billion dollars. This means that every man, woman, 



laiild in the United States pays over $20 each year 
for the upkeep of our national machinery. "Upon the 
most conservalivfi basis, 60 per cent of our national ex- 
penditures are because of war. This means that every 
person in our country siiffieiently dignified to be counted 
in the United States Census is paying $12 for war each 
year — an average of $60 aunnally for the average family 
of five, a no insignificant part of the average income of 
the American family. 

The figures for the world at large are equally stag- 
gering. The world's bank credits in 1914 were about 
#34,000,000,000. Of tlieee bank credits $17,000,000,000 
were in the United States. The world's net annual war 
expense before the war was four billion dollars, nearly 
one-eigfath of its bank eredita, nearly one-fourth of the 
. bank credits in the T'^'nited States, a sum nearly three 
timee the total value of the annual manufactured ex- 
■ ports of the United States before the war, a sum equal- 
I ing that of all the annual imports and exports of the 
I United States in 1914. the equivalent in dollars each 
year to ten Panama canals. 

And, adapting the language of England's former first 
[ Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, 
I what a wasteful, purposeless, futile folly it all is— what 
g stupid, unnatural chapter in the history of human en- 
I deavor ! Surely the mere cost of war in money presages 
I its doom. The world was headed for hankniptcy before 
, the war. And now, what can the financiers expect? 



COST OF WAR IN PERVERTED JDDHMENTS. 

But the financial argument against war is least in 

I fanportance. There is the more serious coat in the 

twisted judgments of men. We are told, for example, 

that all this expense is necessary as an "insurance" 

against war — that this money is simply a "premium" 

for the maintenance of peace. Nothing is more absiird. 

Any'insnrance is a contract by the terms of which a first 

. pi^lty agrees to pay a second party a certain specified 

lamall amount, called the premium, for which the second 



party agrees to pay the first party a mtich larger sura fll 
case of a contingency nominated in the agreemeut. We 
hare had in thirty years one foreign war, and, by moai 
careful computation, this war cost in round nnmbers 
three hundred million dollars. During this name thirtv 
years, exclusive of pensions, we have spent for military 
purposes almost exactly four billion dollars. On the 
theory of "insurance," this means that we have paid a 
"premium" thirteen times greater than the "loss," and 
we have paid the "Ines"' li('.=idea. A perversion of judg- 
ment, indeed, is this argument nf "insurance" ! Fur- 
thermore, and much more to the point, one-third of this 
raat expenditure for thirty years would have extin- 
guished our national interest-bearing debt. 

Many people fail to see that an adequate navy does 
not depend upon the number of ships, hut rather upon 
the equipment and the men behind the guns. They 
have not learned that navies do not prevent war — -that 
Bussia and Japan, for example, both had navies, yet 
went to war ; that the Boers were not influenced by the 
English navy ; neither was England's hands stayed from 
war by the fact that she had a navy. Both the United 
States and Spain had navies, and went to war largely 
because they did have navies. In ISBfi Prussia and 
Austria were armed, yet went to war. In 1870 Germany 
and France were not restrained from applying the sword 
by the fact that they were both armed. In ISTT the 
same was true of Russia and Turkey. In 1304 Japan 
and Russia went to war because they were both armed. 
The nations now at war were not deterred by the prepa- 
ration of their opponents. Three-fourths of the nations 
of the world have no navies at all and have no wars. 
That the significance of these things is not more clearly 
recognized must be attributed to a perversion of human 
judgment. 

Again, the warrior does not distinguish clearly be- 
tween physical and moral heroism. He does not appre- 
ciate that war takes men out of productive activitiesj 
and makes fewer, therefore, the veritable necessities rof 
life. He does not reckon the loss to industrj-, the de- 
struction of property, the crippling of beneficence, the 



Bcourge of disease, the ruin in terms of life, the injoB- 
tice, the blood-rod madness, the deBpotism and night 
following the fights of armies, and the general hell of 
war. The percentage in every army on sick leave with 
Tenereal disease is larger than in civil life. Thus the 
warrior is seen to ignore that spirit of true freedom 
found only in him who ruleth his own spirit. 

The magnificence of war, called "moonshine" by Gen- 
eral Sherman, is overemphasized. Our armies and 
navies rest on fear rather than reason, on hate — and that 
of no one in particular. The huge armaments of the 
world are a cruel slander against civilization, a tribute 
to an utter lack of sincerity within and of any faith in 
the sincerity of others without. War is a monstrous 
perversion of the judgments and perspectives of men. 
It is demoralization : it is barbarous. As said by Emer- 
8on, it is "an epidemic of insanity"; or, as we read in 
Noah Worcester's "Solemn ReYiew," "War i?, in fact, a 
■heathenish and savage custom, most malifrnant, most 
. desolating, and most horrible, and the greatest delusion, 
the greatest curse that ever afflicted a guilty world." 
Thomas Jefferson called war "the greatest of human 
evils." Franklin's words, July 27, 1783, to Sir Joseph 
Banks, were: "There never was a good war or a bad 
peace." Washington wrote of war in 1785: "My first 
wish is to see this plagiie to mankind banished from the 
eartii." Gladstone called war the "original sin of nar- 
tions." John Fif^ke characterized war as an "intolerable 
nuisance." It has been condemned as detestabie by Wel- 
lington, inadequate by Napoleon, self-defeating by Sher- 
idan, and unreasonable by Grant, This ghastly institu- 
tiou, inherited out of savagery, must go the way of other 
human perversions — -human sacrifice, dueling, witch- 
craft, thumbikin, lynching, slavery, prize-fighting, the 
. rack. 

III. 

THE OBEAT FACT OF LIFE. 

Look for a moment at war from its relation to the 
basic principle of life. The great fact of life is that 
life exists primarily that there may be more life. Every 



tree-bud, every field-flower, every child sent to school, 
every teacher of children, every social worker of the 
world, every courtship and marriage, eveiy law, institu* 
tion, invention, is an attestation of this great fact of life 
struggling to produce more life. Our everj' experience 
teaches this. 

Most superficially seen, the past witnesses our earliest 
ancestors pursuing their long creep toward a fuller life, 
toward this ultimate conception, unable to use tools or 
fire, developing slowly tiie notion of family, frequently 
fighting literally tooth and nail, mere savages in the 
human scale. Thus they began — "Savages." Then we 
find cunning creeping ^^ually into the ends of their 
fingers, rude tools extending the length of their arms, 
wild weapons expanding their powers of conquest, the 
families uniting into clans; no longer "Savages," we 
say, still fighting to be sure, but "Barbarians." Later, 
elans multiply into cities, the efficiency of weapons in- 
creases, the spirit of competition grows stronger ; men 
still live under the rule that might is right and they 
wage war against each other, unpeopling the world by 
sword and feud, one year of peace for fourteen years of 
war, and we call that "Civilization." 

But our great principle of life began to lead men out 
of savagery, out of barbarism, out of mere civilization. 
A new hope beckoned them, a larger revelation. They 
saw them.selves "members one of one another." They 
beheld themselves related, consciously or unconsciously, 
with each other around the globe. Their ideal, there- 
fore, began to become, as we shall see, the ideal of a uni- 
versal solidarity. Under the prime principle of life the 
doctrine of strife gave way for them gradually, very 
gtadually, but surely, to a creative belief in a great mu- 
tiJality, in a limitless human interrelation and a world- 
wide co-operation. 

So we of today listen more readily and s\Tn pathetically 
to sehemos for some sort of a world brotherhood. We 
believe increasingly that we needs must base our institu- 
tions upon this great fact of life, that life exists that 
thefc may be more life on the whole and in the long run, 
ioT of such we hold is the supreme teaching of the re- 
ligions, indeed, of plain reason. It is out of such that 
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history slowly evolves for us a faith in a atill more 
glorious march toward the world's "gleam," toward a 
new "Humanism" indeed, international, world-wide, and 
righteous. Life is that there may be more life, Wara 
are inconsistent with this moat fundamental of all lawe; 
hence wars are outlawed and foreordained to cease. 



rv. 

THE RISE OF nEFINITR PEACE AGENCIES. 

What rosult.i uan the peace workers show,- what ac- 
complishments sufficiently tangible to record? Let us 
briefly examine some facts. 

The Vmr IfilS. 
One of the mile-stone years of liistory is the year 
1815. It marks the beginning of an interesting period 
of !oeial organization and reconstruction. Forces were 
converging toward a more militant democracy, which 
wau soon to express itself in transcendentalism, a vast 
extension of public edueation, anti-filavery agitation, 
wffman's suffrage, temperance, and various labor and 
political reforms. The year 1815 will be remembered 
for reasons other than the useless battle of New Orleans, 
' or the wicked woe of Waterloo, or the beginning of the 
I Holy Alliance and the rise of the Monroe Doctrine. In 
thiit year, to illustrate, Belgium, taken from France, let 
lotse the forces which ended finally in her neutraliza- 
tion in 1831. In that year the Grand Duchy of Lu.vem- 
burg was added to Holland, and headed for ultimate 
neutralization in 1867. That was the year in which the 
Treaty of Ghent was ratified, the instrument we believe 
that endeil forever international Anglo-Saxon war. It ia 
the year that marks the "Congress of Vienna," a peace 
congress indeed, establishing the Kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands, uniting Norway and Sweden, neutralizing Swit- 
zerland, reorganizing Germany, bringing peace to Eu- 
rope for over a generation, and directing the statesman- 
Bhip of the continent for the rest of the century. It is 
the year in which Benjamin Lundy began the first anti- 
-alavery societies, the beginning of the end of the institu- 
tion of slavery. In that year, too, the world found itself 
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sick and tired of "seveu," "thirty," and "one hundredtll 
years wars," of Napoleonic conflagrations, of the loss anA j 
misery following the French Revolution, the American 
Revolution, and the War of 1813. The gun had for the 
time quite consumed in its blasting flames the war pas- 
a of men. The blood lust of nations had been sur- 
feited in 181.5. 

;uH, and for the first time in the history of theJ 
world, peace societies began, In that year, 1815, three, > 
no one knowing the plans of the others, sprang into | 
being; the; first August Hi. at the home of Mr. David 1 
Low Dodge, in New York City; another in Ohio, De- I 
I'emlwr 9 ; another, upon Noah Worcester's initiative,-. ■ 
December 2fi, at the home of William Ellery Channing, I 
in Massachu setts. Well may the year 1815 be remem- I 
bered as the year ol' the great uprising, the year of 1 
"general pacification." 

Other Evidences of Advancr, 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth i-entur\' the, | 
strides toward the conception of international peace j 
have been verv' marked. John Jay was burned in efBgy 1 
for inserting arbitration clauses in a treaty between ' 
thia country and Great Britain in 1794; but since that 
time there have been over 600 important international 
arbitrations between the countries of the world. The 
most rapid increase in the number of these treaties has 
been within the last generation. None of these treaties 
lias ever neede<3 a gun to defend its provisions. 

The first Irart professedly and exclusively published 
for the promotion of peace was published by Jlr, David 
Ttow Dodge, the famous merchant of New York City and 
"father of the peace movement," in the year 1809. To- 
day tons of such literature are being constantly spread 
before the world. Mr. Dodge's first tract, called "The 
Mediator's Kingdom Not of This World," and a second 
by the same author, entitled "War Inconsistent with the 
Religion of Jesus Christ," published in 1S12. met with 
pronnnnced opposition from clerg>' and laity. The 
peace pamphlets of today arc' sought far and near. 
Noah Worcester hkd great difficulty in finding a pub- 
lisher for his great essay, "A Solemn Review of the 
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jjCuEtom of War." It was published on ChriBtmas Day 
1814, but only on condition that it be iBsued anony- 
mously. Yet tluB tract was, and is, spread broadcaBt, 
appearing in translated form in many languages. Its 
influence has been profound. I^argely because of it 
peace societies have spread rapidly. It converted Wil- 
liam Ladd, founder of the American Peace Society. 
Furthermore, in short, no one has to apologize for writ- 
ing in defense of international peace today. 

Following the organization of the societies in New 
York, Ohio, and Massachusetts, we are able to record the 
organization of a peace society in Portland, Maine, Jan- 
uary 31, 1817; in Providence, Rhode Island, March SO, 
1817; in Vermont, 1819: in North Carolina, 1819; in 
Pennsylvania. December, 1832; Windham County, Con- 
necticut, 183fi ; Hartford County, Connecticut, 1828. 
By 1838 there were peace societies in New Hampshire 
and Georgia. Indeed, it was estimated at that time that 
there were over fifty peace societies in the TTnit«d States 
alone. By that year they existed also in France, Ire- 
land, England, Nova Scotia, and Canada. As an indi- 
cation of the interest in the movement, it 
by 1833 there was a county peace society i 
in the State of Connecticut. 

At a meeting of the Maine Peace Society at Minot. 
February 10, 1836, a motion was carried to form a na- 
tional peace society. Minot was the home of William 
Ladd. The flrst constitution for a national peace soci- 
ety was drawn by this illustrious man, at the time the 
corresponding secretary of the Massachusette Peace So- 
ciety. The constitution was prorisionally adopted, with 
alterationSj February IS, 1828, hut the society was 
finally and ofiicially organized through the influence of 
Mr. Ladd, May 8. 1828, and with the aid of David Ijow 
Dodge, in New York City, As Mr. Dodge wrote, in the 
minutes of tiie New York Peace Society: "The New 
York Peace Society resolved to be merged in the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, . . . which, in fact, was a dis- 
solution of the old New York Peace Society, formed 16 
August, 1915, and the .\merican. May, 1838, was substi- 
tuted in its place." 
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The First Peace Periodicals, 

The first periodical devoted exclusively to the cause 
of international peace was entitled "The Friend of 
Peace/^ the product of Noah Worcester's consecrated 
spirit, the first number being published in Philadelphia 
in 1816. Worcester had seen service in the American 
Eevolution. He knew war, therefore, at first hand. 
For twelve years he published his important periodical 
at his own expense. It is rich reading still. The title 
page of the first copy reads : 

The 

Friend of Peace, 

containing 

A Special Interview 

between 

The President of the United States and Omar, 

an officer dismissed for duelling. 

Six Letters from Omar to the President, 

with 

A Review of the Power Assumed by Rulers Over the 

Laws of God and the Lives of Men, in 

Making War, 

and 

Omar's Soijtary Rebxections. 

The Whole Reported 

By Philo Pacificus, 

Author of "A Solenm Review of the Custom of War." 






*Only by pride cometh contention." — Solomon. 
*Happy is he that condemneth not himself, in that thing 
which he alloweth." — Paul. 

Philadelphia : 

Published for the Author, 

By Kimber and Sharpless. No. 93 Market Street. 

Merritt, Printer. 
1816. 

Later pages of this magazine contain analytical ac- 
counts of campaigns, war news of current interest, peace 
sermons and exhortations, peace society notes, many let- 
ters, all constituting rich historical source books of that 
early period. It is of interest to note that No. 4 of the 
series went through seven editions in America. 



At, Ladd'g "Harbinger of Peace" first appeared 
under the auspices of the American Peace Society in 
May, 1838. The first number starts with a "Circular 
Letter of the American Peace Society," written by the 
editor. The letter begins with a historical aununary of 
the peace movement, and closes with one of the stauncli- 
eet of appeals for international peace, mentioning at that 
early period the need for a "Congress of Nations." 

For the months of Sfay and June, 1831, "The Har- 
■ binger of Peace" was increased to twice its original size 
and the name changed to the "Calumet." This was 
published bimonthly by the American Peace Society 
under almost the exclusive editorship of Mr, Ladd until 

1835, the last number being for the months of March 
and April of that year. Its editorials, essays, and poems 
are for the moat part excellent, and, together with the 
many reports, they present an important picture of early 
nineteenth century life in America. 

Tn 1835 the American Peace Society "relinquished" 
the "Calumet" for the "American Advocate of Peace," 
which had been established by William Watson, of the 
Connecticut Peace Society, in Hartford, June, 1834:. 
The first number of the "American Advocate of Peace," 
"put out for the American Peace Society," was printed 
in June, 1835. It continued to be published at the 
headquarters of the American Peace Society in Hart- 
ford until the death of William Watson, November. 

1836, after which the society moved to Boston, and 
began there the publication of the "Advocate of Peace" 
in June, 1837. From August, 1884, to June. 1893, the 
ofiicial organ was called ".The American Advocate of 
Peace and Arbitration"; from June, 1S93. to January, 
1 H!>4. "The American Advocate of Peace :" but since it 
has been called again simply "Advocate of Peace." The 
virility of this monthly expression of the peace move- 
ment in America is shown by the fact that its circula- 
tion increased uniler the able editorship of Dr. Benja- 
min F. Trueiitood* to over thirteen times that of twenty 
years ago. 
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Peace Congresses. 

From the small begimiings, as briefly told, peace 
sentiment extended rapidly in this country and 
abroad. The first international peace congress was 
initiated at the headquarters of the American Peace 
Society in Boston during the month of July, 1841, and 
held in Jjondon in 1843, with an attendance of about 
three hundred delegates. Five years later Elihu Bur- 
ritt, who had founded the ^'League of Universal Broth- 
erhood" in 1846, a league of many thousand members 
on both sides of the ocean, was able to bring together a 
second and more representative peace congress in Brus- 
sels. The following year, and through Burritt's influ- 
ence, there was organized a third congress in Paris, pre- 
sided over by Victor Hugo, with over 2,000 delegates in 
attendance. In 1850 Burritt successfully promoted a 
fourth international peace congress in Frankfort, and in 
1851 a fifth, which was held in London. It is to the 
credit of his time that Elihu Burritt, one time secretary 
of the American Peace Society, was recognized as the 
man of vision, prophet, and seer. It is to the credit of 
our time that it agrees with James Brown Scott that 
"the lowly son of N"ew Britain has entered into the com- 
pany of the immortals." A congress was held in Edin- 
burgh in 1853, in Geneva in 1867, in Paris in 1878, in 
Brussels in 1882, and in Berne in 1884. 

The second series of international peace congresses was 
proposed in 1888. In this series there have been twenliy- 
one, as follows: Paris, 1889; London, 1890; Rome, 
1891 ; Berne, 1892 ; Chicago, 1893 ; Anvers, 1894 ; Buda- 
pest, 1896; Hamburg, 1897; Paris, 1900; Glasgow, 
1901; Monaco, 1002; Pouen et Havre, 1903; Boston, 
1904 ; Lucerne, 1905 ; Milan, 1906 ; Munich, 1907 ; Lon- 
don, 1908 : Stockholm, 1910 ; Geneva, 1912 : The Hague, 
1913, and San Francisco, 1915. Mention also should be 
made of an American Conference of International Arbi- 
tration held in Washington, April, 1896, and of another 
held in the same citv, Januarv, 1904. 
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Thf InierparUamf.ntary Union. 
The Interparliamentafy TJnioD, with a memberBbip 
Iflf 3,600 parliamentarians, repreaentiiig twenty-two na- 
rtions, including China, Riisnia, and Turkey, was first 
■'tnooted by ^fL'88r8. Fischolf and llichard in 1875. Flans 
Xfaj its organization were halted by the RuBso-Tnrkish 
PlFiir, but, through the iniluence of William Bandal Cre- 
fjner, a preliminary meeting of parliamentaries from 
> Great Britain and France was held in Paris in the au- 
tumn of 188S. In .Tune, 1889, the organization was 
L perfected at Paris, and Frederick Paasy was elected 
Y president. Fifty-five French parliamentarians, thirty 
r.British, together with repreaentatives from the Italian, 
l$panish, Danisfi, Hungarian, the Belgium, and the 
j TJnit«d Statofi parliaments, were in attendance. The 
I representative from the United Staffs was Mr. J. E. 
f Whiting. Germany entered the union at the next meet- 
1 ing, in London. July, 18!)0. In 191.3 the Union held its 
[eighteenth annual conference at The Hague. 

A rbiiratianit. 
The first resolution passed by any government in 
favor of the principle of arbitration was pushed through 
the House nf Commons in ISTS by Henr\' Richard, who 
for forty years was secretary of the London Peace Soci- 
ety, and who for over twenty years was a member of the 
English Parliament. In the last half dozen years nearly 
one hundred ohligatorv arbitration treaties, providing 
that certain questions must and others may be settled 
by arbitration, have been passed by various nations of 
the world. The United States has been a partv to over 
a score of these. In 1907, Costa Bica, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Salvador agreed to submit to ar- 
bitration all questions which might arise between any 
two of them not possible of settlement by diplomacy. 

Internationa}. Plans and Organizations. 
The rise of international bodies, possessing more or 
leBH legislative power, is impressive. The Book of Gen- 
esis tells of four kings waging war with five other kiogii 
in the vale of Siddim. Probably antedating fbiw an- 
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cient example of international co-operation was the 
Amphictyonie Council of a dozen Greek tribes watching 
over the religious interests of the tribes, exercising gen- 
uine judicial authority, and, in its representative capac- 
ity, regulating both peace and war for fifteen centuries 
under the terms of a genuine intertribal treaty of arbi- 
tration. 

If we may believe Herodotus, a similar "League" of 
twelve cities, with headquarters at Helice, existed in 
prehistoric Greece. Out of this developed the better- 
known Achaean League, in 280 B. C. While this 
Achaean League presents a picture marred by human 
weakness and blighting discord, it also reveals man in his 
reach toward international organization, often with war- 
like purposes, it is true, but federal and co-operative 
nevertheless. For over a century it dominated Greek 
political life, and when, in 146 B. C, it finally fell, all 
Greece fell with it. The Aetolian League, contempo- 
rary with the Achaean, is another, and perhaps as effect- 
ive illustration of federated interstatecraft. The Lycian 
Confederacy, comprising twenty-three cities, the large 
cities having three votes, the small cities two, was a dig- 
nified and judicial organization in the days of Vespasian. 

Vergil's fourth Eclogue, picturing a return of the 
Golden Age, was Messianic in its prophecy, and in the 
first Georgic and the first book of the ^neid, all vsritten 
during the first generation of our Christian Era, Jupiter 
is made to agree with Isaiah as to the future of war. The 
Helvetic Union, beginning 1308, was organized for pur- 
poses of defense and peace, and consisted of a Diet with 
a Court of Judges. Dante, in his "Convivio" of the 
early 14th century, presents an argument for a universal 
empire based upon force, and in his De Monarchia, 
Book T, he has written an impassioned plea for a world 
monarchy or league of peace. Erasmus wrote, in 1509, 
his '^Encomium Moriw" — ^Traise of Follv" — in which 
he attacks masterfully the institution of war; and, dis- 
appointed at the failure of the plan to hold a Peace 
Congress at Cambray, he wrote, in 1517, his '^Querela 
Pacis" — "The Complaint of Peiace" — ^which is fresh and 
convincing material for the pacifists even of today. One 
wishing to know more of the best-known peace workers 
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and plans of the 17tli century is referred to Emerie 
Cmce, GrotiuB, Sully, and William Peiin; of tlie next 
century to Abb6 de Saint-Pierre, Jean Jacques HouBseau, 
Jeremy Bentham, and Immanuel Kant. 
■ Mutual protection and advancement of trade brought 
nearly a hundred towns of northern Europe together in 
the Hanseatic League of Peace of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries. The dominating influ- 
ence of this powerful organization for so many years is 
second only in importance to the very fact of its exist- 
ence at all. In fine, the "international mind" was brood- 
ing back there in the vale of Siddini, in the temples of 
Apollo and Deraeter, in Helice and the groves of Ae- 
gium, in Aetolia, and in the Hansa of four, five, and six 
centuries ago; it has persisted increasingly through tlie 
centuries. 

Reference has already been made to all of the Euro- 
pean powerp, save Turkey, meeting in the "Congrese of 
Vienna" in 1815. There have since been many other in- 
ternational congresses. National independence came to 
Greece as the result of a protocol signed by the great 
powers in congress assembled at London in 1830. The 
Treaty of Ixmdon in 1831, ratified by six fiowers within 
a year, established the independence of Holland and 
Belgium. It was a congress of the powers at Paris in 
1866 that made the close of the Crimean War possible. 
It was a congress of representatives from sixteen na- 
tions at Geneva, in 1S64, that established the Hed Cross 
Society. It was a congress of the powers in London, 
in 1867. that neutralized the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
biirg. It was a congress of national representatives at 
St. Petersburg, in 1868, that restricted the nature of 
bullets in times of war. It was an international con- 
gress ati Brussels, in 1874, that placed definite restric- 
tions upon the practices of war. A congress of nations 
at Berne in 1874 established the International Postal 
Union. The Congress of Berlin, meeting at the home of 
Bismarck in 1878, fixed the map of eastern Europe and 
closed the Rusao-Turkish war. 

Indeed, since 1875 the number of international meet- 
ings has' increased greatly. There are today approxi- 
mately 1,000 international organizations. During the 
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year 1912 there were approximately one hundred and 
thirty international conferences. And more impressive, 
perhaps, than any of these international conferences al- 
ready mentioned have been the Geneva Tribunal, which 
settled the Alabama claims in 1872 ; the Paris Tribunal, 
which settled the seals controversy in 1893; and The 
Hague Tribunal, which settled the North Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries dispute with Great Britain, lasting through 
tr.»ree generations, in 1910. 

The American Peace Society, 

Keference has been made to the American Peace Soci- 
ety, founded by William Ladd in 1828. Today this so- 
ciety, with headquarters at Washington, is an incorpo- 
rated organization, with five equipped "Departments 
in our United States, thirty-three "Constituent Branch 
societies, twenty-two ^^Section" societies, three "Auxil- 
iary^^ branches, and six other "Co-operating'^ societies. 
This society initiates the American peace congresses, 
attempts to co-operate with the Government, and to in- 
fluence legislation in behalf of arbitrations and interna- 
tional good will. It maintains a lecture bureau, a 
library of peace information, and distributes tons of 
literature to writers, speakers, schools, colleges, and 
libraries. It is organizing new peace societies as speed- 
ily as possible; and it issues the Advocate of Peace 
monthly, as has been said, to a rapidly increasing list of 
subscribers. It co-operates in every possible way with 
such effective organizations as the International Peace 
Union at Berne, the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Associations for International Concilia- 
tion, the World's Peace Foundation, the Mohonk Con- 
ferences, and the School Peace League. Its program, 
outlined so convincingly by Mr. Ladd in 1840, is the 
basis of the Hague Conferences and of the conception of 
a separate international judiciary. 

The Two Ha^ue Conferences. 

Perhaps the chief encouragements in the modem 
growth toward a practical solution of the problem of 
international peace have been the international confer- 
ences at The Hague, the first beginning May 18, 1899, 
and the second June 15, 1907. 




The First Hagiie Conference. 

The Guar's rescript inaugurated a new era — the era 
of diaeuasion. This letter, resulting in the First Hague 
Conference, was an expression of a gradually growing 
public opinion. Among the most important evidences 
of this growth in public sentiment was Hugo Grotius' 
great work, entitled "The Rights of War and Peace," a 
monumental service which began our great system of 
international law in the early seventeenth centurj'. 
Again, there was "I^ay Down Your Arms," written by 
Bertha von Suttner in 1889, and the work of the Polish 
.It!w, Jean de Bloch, entitled "The Future of War," ap- 
pearing just before the Czar's ca!l to the nations in the 
interest of "a real and durable peace," August, 1898. 

The first conference at The Hague is one of the great 
facts of history. Among its important contributions to 
the nations was the establishment of an international 
tribunal for the arbitration of international issues. The 
article which established this tribunal is appropriately 
called "the Magna Charta of international law." Since 
it« opening in April, 1901, it has settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties twelve international disputes, a num- 
ber of which might easily have led to war. These cases 
have been as follows : 

First. The Pius Fund Case, involving issues between 
the United States and Mexico, 1902. 

Second. The Venezuela Preferential Case, involving 
ileven nations, 1904, 

Third. The House Tax Case, l»eing an issue between 
Japan and the three powers, Great Britain, France, and 
Germany. 1905. 

Fourth. The Muscat Dhows Case, covering issuet; 
lyinir between Enfrland and France, 1905. 

Fifth. The Casablanca Case, France vs. Germany, 
1909. 

Sixth. The Maritime Boundary Case, Norway vs. 
Sweden, 19119. 

Seventh. The North Atlantic Coast Fisheries dispute 
between the United States and Great Britain, 1910. 

Eighth. The Orinoco Steamship Company issue be- 
tween the United States and VeneKuela, 1910. 



Ninth. The Savakar Case, France vs. Great J 
1911. 

Tentli, The Russian Imlenmitj, or Interest Arreai 
Case, Russia vs. Turkey, 1912. 

Eleventh. The Canevaro Claim, Italy us. Peru, 191IH 

Twelfth. The Seizure of French Ships Case, Fra 
IS. Italy, 1913. 

Thirteenth. The Carthage Case, France vs. Ita 
1913. 

Fourteenth. The Tavignano, Kamoima, Gauloia Cai 
France vs. Italy, 1913. 

Fifteenth, The Isle of Timor Case, Netherlands viQ 
Portugal, 1914. 

Sixteenth. Religious Property Case, Spain, Prance 
Great Britain i:i. Portugal. Not yet presented.* 

Seventeenth. French Claims vs. Peru. Not yet pre 
sented.* 

Practieally one hundred treaties, over a score of which I 
have heeii signed by the United States, have already 
been passed pledging the signatory powers to use this 
court, while practically one hundred and fifty standing 
international treaties have been ratified, largely because 
of the influence of the conference. 

The First Hague Conference provided further for an 
International Commission of Inquiry, which shall in- 
vestigate questions of fact prior to the beginnings of 
hcBtilitiee. It was this organization which settled the 
acute Dogger Bank dispute between England and Bus- 
iia during the Eusso-.Tapanese war. It is the imme- 
diate forerunner of the Wilson Administration peace 
plan, which is already enacted into the terms of sixteen* 
international treaties. 

The First Hague Conference provided for mediation 
in case of hostilities ; it inspired the Temple of Peace, 
dedicated August 28, 1913, at a cost of one and one-half 
million dollars; it made possible a second conference, 
and it revise<] the code of warfare in sixty articles de- 
signed for the improvement of the practices of war. 
In short, the First Hague Conference aimed to supplant 
the old-time rule that "In the midst of warfare laws are 
silent" with "In the midst of warfare laws shall rule." 

•Pebruarj-, IfllC. 
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The twenty-six nations of the world invited because 
they were represented at St. Petersburg, including 
twenty European, four Asiatic, and two American 
powers, were represented by one hundred delegates at 
this conference. As pointed out by Mr. Choate and 
others, it was here for the first time, in this First Hague 
Conference, that we find nations unanimously agreeing 
that respect for law, rather than for mere compromise 
and diplomacy, must be the next great step in inter- 
national adjustments. Since this conference, and 
largely because of it, the center of gravity in interna- 
tional politics has been changed from an empliasis upon 
war to an emphasis upon peace. Today war, not peace, 
is anathema. This war is a war against war. No na- 
tion today is a defender of war. It is proper to think 
of the First Hague Conference as being in itself the be- 
ginning of the legislative branch of onr international 
government that is to be. 

The Second Hague Conference. 

The Second Hague Conference, suggestcvl by the In- 
terparliamentary Union meeting at St. Louis in 1904. 
SLj^d initiated by the United States Government, had its 
first meeting at The Hague June 15, 1907, and lasted 
until the 18th of the following October. At this con- 
ference forty-four of the world sovereignties, practically 
all of them, were represented by one hundred and sev- 
enty-four delegates, picked men, including fifteen am- 
bassadors and fifty-one ministers. This conference, like 
the first, aimed to promote many agencies calculated to 
regulate or canalize the devastations of war. For ex- 
ample, it passed many important measures for the pro- 
tection of neutral States and neutral citizens; it 
provided that a distinct declaration of war must here- 
after be made before hostilities can be begun; it agreed 
upon an International Prize Court, with power to try 
cases by international law, a real international court, 
and when set up it will be of profound importance in the 
devolopmeiit of future maritime law, a tremendous blow 
to piracy and a long step toward international judicial 
iirocedure. The conference defined towns situated near 
fortified coasts to be unfortified towns, and, furthermore, 
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that towns with submarine mines in their ports are not 
because of that to be subject to bombardment; it pro- 
vided for the restriction of floating mines in war time 
where dangerous to neutral commerce. It composed a 
complete code of rules for the guidance of future inter- 
national procedure, a decided step away from mere di- 
plomacy toward an effective international court. The 
nations completely reversed one so-called principle of 
international law by agreeing never to resort again to 
arms for the collection of contract debts due from a na- 
tion to the citizens of another, without first employing 
every possible means of arbitration. The nations relin- 
quished much of their old theories of sovereignty and 
revealed a remarkable and encouraging belief in the 
fundamental American political ideal of a free oppor- 
tunity for each, man or nation, to achieve happiness in 
the service of a free and an advancing democracy. 

The question of the reduction of armaments was not 
upon the program of the conference, and could not, 
therefore, come oflBcially before the convention, hut this 
whole question was the object of careful study. Thirty- 
five of the nations, representing practically nine-tenths 
of the people of the world, voted for a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration. It is of no insignificant impor- 
tance that the duly accredited representatives of such a 
percentage of the world's population should stand in 
favor of compulsory arbitration. 

The recurring Hague conferences constitute in them- 
selves the beginning of a legislative body. As we have 
seen, the judicial department has already begun to 
emerge, first in the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
second in the International Prize Court, the first to func- 
tion in time of peace, the latter to function in times of 
war. Besides, there is the International Court of Arbi- 
tral Justice all but established. The step toward an in- 
ternational executive branch of government need not now 
be taken ; indeed, it cannot now be taken. The power of 
international public opinion as an executive force has 
not yet been adequately utilized. 

Thus we see how important the Second Hague Con- 
ference really was. The measures we have mentioned 
are sufficient to make it immortal. Especially should 
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we stress the International Court of Arbitral Justice. 
The conference recognized, with Senator Root, that the 
great need of our age is the substitution of a judicial 
action between the nations for our present diplomatic 
procedure. Our American delegates a,t the Second 
Hague Conference stood, therefore, for this high court 
of international justice, this iutemationftl Supreme 
Court, with the thought that it should meet periodically, 
as does our Supreme Court. This matter waa so left 
that any two nations can meet at any time, organize the 
court, open its doors, and begin the business of an in- 
ternational Supreme Court, It has been the policy, how- 
ever, of the nations to wait until a Buffieient number of 
leading powers could agree upon the method of selecting 
tte judges. Secretary Knox conceived that the proposed 
Internationa! Court of Prize might be extended into 
such an international court. In any event, there is 
every reason for believing that such a court will yet be 
snocefisfull>' launched. In my humble judgment, the 
establishment of this court is the most important imme- 
diate political problem before the world, because it is 
the most important single feature of a legitimate ef- 
fective substitute for international war. 

The Second Hague Conference ranks as the first con- 
gTCBB of practically all of the nations of the world. 
During ite sessions the most delicate subjects were dis- 
cussed by the various representatives of the nations, 
often with spirit and feeling, but always with order and 
will. The record of it stands there on the pages 
of history, an attestation of the sublime victory for the 
thoroughly open diecutsaion. It reveals the possihilitiea 
in a juridical union, self -perpetuating, and gives to the 
world a rea.sonable hope in the ultimate cessation of 
war. It is a wifneBs to no quackery-, but rather it ia an 
illnstration of the true grandeur of national sincerity 
at iU beet. It reveals man, seeing with a clearer and 
clearer vision that loyalty to tmth and justice is a more 
excellent patriotism than a blind obeisance to tribe, or 
place, or part>'- It encourages ns to believe that the 
relations esieting between nations are destined to b©- 
eome an the relations existing between men everywhere 

ider law. It etrenglhens na in the faith that true 



